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RESTRICTIONS ON DIPLOMATIC PERSONNEL BY 
AND FROM IRON CURTAIN COUNTRIES 


INTRODUCTION 


By Hon. Alexander Wiley, chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee 

The question of relations between the free world and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics has been a stormy one, practically ever 
since November 1917, when the Communists overthrew the provi- 
sional government which had succeeded Czarist rule in Russia. 

The storm did not subside even after the United States formally 
commenced diplomatic relations with the U.S. 5S. R. in 1933. 

On the contrary, while there have been relative lulls in the storm, 
repeated crises have been experienced in relations between the two 
countries, in part because of the continued conduct of revolutionary 
activities by the Soviet Union inside the United States and in spite 
of expressed Soviet assurances to the contrary. 

During World War II and after, Soviet power expanded to include 
a number of satellite countries. Inevitably, additional incidents and 
crises arose, in which the United States and its nationals—civilian 
and military were subjected to extremely objectionable treatment 
on the part of these satellite governments, as well as on the part of 
the U.S. S. R., itself. 

Year after year, therefore, retaliatory steps by the United States 
in protest against indignities suffered by our country and its citizens 
have been considered or taken. 

Moreover, the entire question of continuation or discontinuation 
of diplomatic relations, with individual countries in the Soviet bloc 
and with the bloc as a whole, has come up. 


CONTINUATION OF RELATIONS NOT QUESTIONED 


It should be pointed out initially that it is not the purpose of this 
document to raise at this time the fundamental question of the 
worthwhileness of the maintenance of relations with the Soviet Union 
and with specific countries within its orbit. 

That is a subject requiring the most detailed and continuing review. 
It poses problems of the highest policy magnitude, problems whose 
ultimate answer depends on a number of factors which must be 
evaluated with the greatest care against the dynamic world back- 
ground. 

However, it is the purpose of this report to set forth the facts of our 
relations and to furnish helpful background data 

From time to time, the Congress and the people have received 
isolated information concerning certain of the extremely difficult 
conditions under which American diplomats and their staffs serve in 
the Iron Curtain area. 
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Up to this point, however, the full figures on the situation at home 
and abroad have not been brought together in one document. 


LETTER FROM UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE LOURIE 


In order to secure an informative presentation as to the respective 
situations, | recently wrote the Honorable Donold B. Lourie, Under 
Secretary of State for Administration, requesting detailed data on 
this subject 

Mr. Lourie replied and enclosed country-by-country data, setting 
forth the problem relating to the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Hungary, and Rumania, respectively. 

This data constitutes the basis for this subcommittee report. No 
material was received with respect to Bulgaria and Albania, inasmuch 
as we do not maintain diplomatic relations with those states. 

Commenting in general upon the approach which we have taken 
in placing certain restrictions on Soviet and satellite diplomats in 
this country, Mr. Lourie stated: 

With general reference to the nature of the measures taken by the Government 
of the United States to restrict Soviet and satellite personnel in the United States, 
it may be noted that United States travel restrictions were instituted on the basis 
of reciprocity in response to the restrictions to which United States personnel 
were subjected in the Soviet Union and the satellites, They were not regarded 
as other than of secondary utility as security measures. Instead their purpose 
was to put the Soviet Union and satellites on notice that measures instituted 
against United States officials, contrary to established practices, would not receive 
tacit acquiescence but would be matched by countermeasures of a reciprocal 
nature to the extent United States laws, regulations, and customs made such 
reciprocity feasible 


RESTRICTIONS NOT RECIPROCAL IN EFFECT 


A number of points may now be made on this overall subject: 

1. First, even a cursory view of the contents of this document 
will demonstrate that in actuality the principle of reciprocity does 
not prevail, insofar as comparing the conditions experienced by our 
diplomats abroad as against the conditions experienced by Soviet and 
satellite diplomats here. 

This disparity arises mainly out of the fundamental differences 
between our respective countries, 1. e., between free lands and totali- 
tarian dictatorships. When one adds, however, the fact that these 
particular dictatorships are bitterly hostile to the United States, the 
present deplorable situation results. 


NORMAL DIPLOMACY GRAVELY HAMPERED 


2. A brief review moreover amply documents the patience, or some 


may regard it as an excess of patience, with which out Government has 
tolerated the variety of severe Communist restrictions in the fields 
of travel, housing, visas, customs, financial exchange, and other areas. 

But these terse summaries in the State Department’s report cannot 
portray the full extent of the rigors experienced by our diplomats in 
the Iron Curtain countries, the adverse psychological conditions, re- 
sulting from perpetual Communist spying on our diplomats and from 
the almost complete sealing off of ordinary contacts with both the 
government and the people of the area. 
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“PEACE OFFENSIVE’ SHOULD NOT PREVENT REVIEW OF PROBLEM 


3. Next, it is obvious that this report appears during a period when 
the Soviet Union is conducting one of its periodic “‘peace offensives.”’ 
The olive branch is being offered to the Western Powers in a variety 
of ways. 

However, past experience with Soviet Russia has amply demon- 
strated that peaceful overtures represent but one of the zig-zagging 
phases in Communist foreign policy—an alternating phase which ordi- 
narily has been followed sooner or later by periods of open antagonism 

The problem, therefore, of United States reaction to the restrictions 
placed on our diplomatic personnel should not be minimized merely 
because of the present enigmatic turn in Soviet foreign policy. 

On the contrary, we should make it quite clear that if the Com- 
munists really seek to demonstrate their favorable intentions in good 
faith, one of the ways by which they might do so would be to relax 
the restrictions which presently preclude ordinary diplomatic relations 
with Iron Curtain countries. 


SECURITY DANGER IN PERIOD OF PEACE 


4. A further point should be noted in this connection. History has 
demonstrated that Soviet Russia has regarded a period of outwardly 
friendly relations between the West and herself as one offering unique 
opportunity for the conduct of Soviet esplonage. 

It is during these “friendly’’ periods that the free world has tradi- 
tionally let down its guard and has proven itself most vulnerable to 
conspiracy against it 

On the basis of the past Soviet record, it can safely be assumed that 
the Soviet and satellite countrits will continue to view their installa- 
tions here as extremely useful spots from which to conduct espionage 
and subversion. Every effort must be made, therefore, by the 
United States to negate these hostile activities 


SOVIET ACCUSATIONS UNFAIR 


5. Characteristically enough, the Soviets who are already so 
patently guilty in the eyes of the world of espionage and subversion on 
a huge scale, has taken the psychological offensive. It has pointed 
a finger at numerous United States diplomats stationed abroad as 
alleged ‘‘spies.”’ 

Whereas our Government has not declared foreign diplomats per- 
sonna non grata unless charges have been documented against them, 
the Soviets have time and again trumped up allegations and have arbi- 
trarily requested the withdrawal of United States officials and stafl 
members. The Soviets have thus compounded their own espionage 
felonies. 


ALLIED GOVERNMENTS ALSO FACE PROBLEM 


6. Finally, it may be noted that, just as the presence here of num- 


erous Iron Curtain diplomats poses a security problem, that problem 
is also a serious one in Allied countries elsewhere in the world 

It is the respectful, but candid, judgment of the subcommittee 
that many of those countries have often not been sufficiently alert 
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to this phase of the problem of their own internal security. It is 
uur hope, therefore, that the security question will not only receive 
the continuing attention of our own Government but also be the 


subject of deep concern on the part of officials in Allied governments 


is well 
lor us and for the free world, ‘ternal vigilance is [still] the price 
Ot | rty 
BCOMMITTEE ON SECURITY AFFAII 
Toward that end this factual report has been prepared. It is 
designed for the particular use of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
! ee and its Special Subcommittee on Security Affairs. 


(he members of the subcommittee are the Honorable Homer Fer- 
uson of Michigan and the Honorable Guy Gillette of Iowa, with 
myself as chairman 

Mr. Julius N. Cahn, counsel of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, is the staff member assigned to this subcommittee and is 
responsi le for the ompilation of this document. 

This print is the first of a series of background studies which are to 
be published by the subcommittee for its own use and for the use of 
other interested CTOUDS in the Congress, elsewhere in the Government 
and by our people. 

ALEXANDER WILEY. 


APRIL 22, 1953 








RESTRICTIONS ON DIPLOMATIC PERSONNEL AND FROM 
IRON CURTAIN COUNTRIES 


SOVIET UNION 
I. AMERICAN Empassy IN Moscow 
\. PERSONNEL 


No restrictions are imposed by the Soviet Government on the 
number of American representatives who may be stationed in the 
U.S.S.R. In fact, however, a shortage of housing which is, of course, 
made available only through official Soviet agencies, operates to limit 
to some extent the size of our staff. There follows a listing of th 
American staff of our Embassy in the U.S. S. R. All personnel are 
assigned to and reside in the city of Moscow 
State Department: 

Foreign Service officers 11 


Foreign Service staff personnel 6 
Working Wives (Foreign Service staff) 9 
Total $2 


Navy Department: 
Naval officers 7 
Marine Corps enlisted men 
Enlisted men 


Total 7 


Department of the Army: 
Officers 
Warrant officers 
Enlisted men 


10 
Total 16 

Air Force: 
Officers ; 
Enlisted men ; 
Total 6 
Grand total 81 


In addition to the official personnel listed above, there is one 
American clergyman residing in Moscow in accordance with the 
Roosevelt-Litvinov agreement of November 16, 1933. There are 
six American-citizen newspaper correspondents in Moscow (including 
the American-citizen correspondent for the New York Daily Worker 


B. RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEI 


Since September 30, 1948, the U.S. 8. R. has been divided ito 


‘free’ and prohibited areas for diplomatic and consular 


personnel oO 


5 


$2156—53 
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foreign nations in the Soviet Union. Foreign officials on duty in 
Moscow could not travel more than 50 kilometers from the citv limits 
with th exception ot 5 points of historic interest LO which foreioners 
could travel after appropriate notification to the Foreign Office. In 
general, all border areas and all of the Central Asian Republics, the 


Caucasus with the exception of Tbilisi, the Baltic States, and the 


western areas of the Ukraine and Byelorussia including the capital 
cities of Kiev and Minsk have been ithin the zones prohibited O 
foreign officials Although most of the Siberian area is technically 


“free.” in practice it is greatly restricted owing to the fact that thi 
Important cities are forbidden areas and therefore there are no facili 
ties availabl » for forelen visitors In order to travel Lo “free” arenas 
foreign MIUsslons musi notify the Foret nn Office in advance of the hai 
and the itinerary of the traveler. In the absence of adverse comment 
from the Foreign Office, permission to travel is assumed Tieket 
must be purchased from the Government Travel Bureau, Intourist 
Under this procedure, members of the Embassy’s staff in Moscow hay 
been able to make frequent trips to “‘free’”’ areas since 1948 

On January 15, 1952, all missions in Moscow received a circul 


note from the Kor Ion Office which considerably increased restrictions 


on the travel of members of foreign missions there. Twenty two cities 
were added to the list of prohibited cities, the former 50-kilometer 
limit around Moscow was reduced to 40 kilometers or about 25 mile 
und addition several districts within the 40-l'lometer limit wer 
placed on the p hibited list which in eifeet reduces to : creat ext 
the number of places to which our people may travel in the Soviet 
{ na he NI ( area 
( HO ING 

Che Soviet Government controls and allocates all housing faeilities 
occup by American personnel in Moscow his control has been 
eXel aim 6é lh a manner as to restrict the amount of housing 


vilable to our Government, thereby limitine the number of Ameri 


wns ho could be assigned to Moscow Manv of the apartments 

by American personnel are cramped and uncomfortable and 

it w hnecessal intil recently to house some members of the staff in 
note nt yorbita ent 

The Embassv is now engaged in the process of moving, at the 

equest the Soviet authorities, to a new building which, while 


somewhat larger than the former main Embassy building, is in a less 
desirable section of the citv. When this move is completed, it is 
expected that the greater number of apartments which will be made 
available in the new building will ease to some extent the very difficult 
housing situation which has prevailed for American representatives 
in \losecow 

The Ambassador’s residence in Moscow, which is made available 
by the Soviet Government for the use of our principal representative, 


= onsidered vdequate 
» SOVIET VISA POLICY 


he Soviet Government imposes an entrance and exit visa require 
ment upon United States official personnel. Soviet entrance visas 
ul sually issued within a 3- to 4-week period after initial applica- 
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~ 


tion. At the present time there is no untoward delay in the issuance 
of exit visas for American officials. In the past, however, there have 
been instances of delay in the issuance of exit visas to United States 
personnel who were involved in incidents concerning which the Soviet 
Foreign Office had protested to the American Embassy. 


E. CUSTOMS 


In August 1947 the Soviet Government instituted a new customs 
regulation which placed a limitation on the amount of goods which 
could be imported into the Soviet Union by each diplomatic mission 
and bv the individual members of its staff on a duty-free basis. As 
a result of this restriction, our importation of goods for the Embassy 
and commodities for the staff had to be curtailed in order not to 
exceed the limitation on customs-free entrance. Since many of the 
goods required by the Embassy and the staff are either unobtainable 
in the Soviet Union or obtainable only at exorbitant prices, this 
regulation had a direct effect on the operations of the Embassy and 
the welfare of the staff 

It has long been a practice of the Soviet customs authorities to 
require the inspection of unaccompanied goods consigned to our 
Embassy in Moscow. This inspection has in general been pro forma 
and conducted in the presence of a representative of our Embassy 


F. “SECURITY MEASURES 


All buildings occupied by American personnel in Moscow are 
guarded night and day by uniformed members of the Soviet militia 
In the case of the principal Embassy building at 13 Mokhovaya 
Street and in the case of the Ambassador’s residence, guards are 
stationed both in the front and rear of the buildings so as to effee- 
tively control all access to it. These militiamen are able to observe 
persons entering and leaving the buildings occupied by Americans 
and in some instances have interfered with Soviet citizens desiring 
to gain entrance. 

Officials of the American armed services in Moscow report that 
they are almost always followed by agents of the secret police in 
traveling either on foot or by automobile in the city of Moscow 
The Ambassador himself is always accompanied outside of his resi- 
dence by a group of 4 to 5 agents who make no attempt to conceal 
their presence. The purpose of this guard is ostensibly to “‘protect”’ 
the Ambassador 

Surveillance by police agents of other members of the Embassy in 
traveling around Moscow has been reported, although there seems to 
be no definite pattern in this regard. In any case, it appears that 
the Soviet authorities can keep track of Americans in Moscow by 
virtue of the fact that foreigners are distinctive in dress and appear- 
ance and are easily identified by the Soviet militiamen who are 
stationed everywhere in the city. 

On trips outside of Moscow members of the Embassy are invariably 
trailed by agents of the Soviet secret police. 

American officials in the U. S. S. R. must assume that their tele- 
phones are tapped and that listening devices may be placed in the 
walls of their residences. 
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G. ISOLATION OF PERSONNEL 


On June 10, 1947, the Soviet Government issued a “‘state secrets” 
decree which, in effect, made it a criminal offense for a Soviet citizen 
to divulge information on virtually any subject connected with 
economic, scientific, and military matters. On December 16, 1947, 
1 decree was issued which stated that thereafter all relations between 
state institutions and their officials with foreign diplomatic missions 
in the U. S. S. R. were to be conducted through the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. In part by these decrees but primarily as a result 
of administrative and police measures designed to isolate foreigners 
from the Soviet population, our Embassy is restricted in its contacts 
almost solely to Soviet official channels. 

even the matter of conducting routine business with the Soviet 
Government is difficult. We have been confronted with such annoy- 
ance as Soviet officials making themselves inaccessible with the result 
that we must often negotiate with minor officials who do not have the 
authority to take action when it is required. 


H. CONTROL AND INTIMIDATION OF LOCAL EMPLOYEES 


‘| he Kmbassy at \losecow employs local persons for custodial and 
administrative positions which have ho security significance. The 
Embassy may only employ persons who have been recommended to it 
by the Soviet agency known as the Bureau of Services to the Diplo- 
matic Corps and who are registered for employment with the Embassy 
Section of the Koreign Office. In effect this procedure 


permits the Soviet authorities imecluding Soviet police organs to 


pv the Protocol] 


control the employment by the Embassy of Soviet citizens 
MI, 


reover, 1n the atmosphere of Moscow hostile to foreign missions, 


is increasingly difficult to obtain the service of qualified Soviet 


personnel even for the most routine tasks. 
I. DRIVER’S LICENSES 


‘| he Sov etl agency whi hy controls the issuance of drive r’s licens ‘S 
Hii made it almost impossible for the American members of the 
KXmbassy staff to secure Soviet operator’s permits. This obstruction 
| | : 1 } 1 1 1: 
has been accomplished by means of a technical examination which is 
extremely difficult. The result of this obstruction is that official cars, 
driven by Soviet chauffeurs, must be used by Americans when they 
wish to go anywhere in Moscow by automobile 


J EXCHANGE RATE 


The diplomatic exchange rate was abolished July 1, 1950, and since 
that time the Embassy has been required to exchange dollars at the 
official rate of 4 rubles for $1 This rate is completely unrealistic 
in terms of the purchasing power of the ruble and has resulted in 
greatly increasing the dollar expenditures necessary to maintain the 
Moscow Embassy. This exchange rate has been protested but the 
Soviet Government has refused to recognize the necessity for adjusting 
it. 
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K. PERSONNEL WITHDRAWN AT SOVIET REQUEST 


Lt. Robert Dreher, assistant naval attaché, was declared persona 
non grata to the Soviet Union on April 26, 1948. This declaration 
was made orally by the Deputy Foreign Minister to Ambassador 
Smith and was based on alleged efforts by Lieuter wnt Dreher to obtain 


unauthorized information from a Soviet customs official. These 
charges were denied by our Ambassador. Lieutenant Dreher, who 
was already under orders from the Department of the Navy to leave 
the Soviet Union and had already submitted his passport to the 


Foreign Office for an exit visa, departed from the Soviet Union April 
29, 1948 


Ambassador George F. Kennan was declared persona non grata 
bv the Soviet Government on October 3, 1952. This action was take 
on the basis of Soviet objection to remarks made by the Ambassador 
Lo the press in Berlit res arding the conditions of olation I post 
on foreigners in the Soviet Union. Our Government supported thi 


Ambassador in his views and stated that it would not recognize tl 


action of the Soviet Government as valid 


OTHER RESTRICTIONS 


The American Embassv in Moscow is effectively prevented from 
extending to private American citizens and claimants to Russian 
citizenship the normal protection and consular services recognized 
by international customs The Soviet Government has refused t 
grant to approximately 2,033 persons of known or presumed American 
citizenship permission to leave the Soviet Union. Moreover, the 
Embassy is unable to maintain contact with thes: persons because 
of the systematic intimidation to which claimants to American citizen 
ship are subjected if they attempt to press their claims to such citizen- 
ship. Most if not all of those who claim American citizenship have 
been forced to relinquish any American identification documents they 
might possess and to accept Soviet passports 

The Embassy maintains no public information activities in the 
U.S. S. R. because of the reluctance of most Soviet citizens, in view 
of the constant anti-American propaganda campaign carried on by 
Soviet organs, to expose themselves to criticism and worse by visiting 
American Embassy offices. Following systematic reduction m the 
number of copies of the Russian-language magazine Amerika accepted 
bv the Soviet authorities, we suspended publication on July 15, 1952. 
The Soviet Embassy in Washington was requested at the same time 
to suspend publication and distribution of its U.S. 5. R. Informaticn 
Bulletin and related pamphlets. 
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Il. Sovirr REPRESENTATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


A. PERSONNEL 


Soviet Embassy all in Washington 
Officers 10 
| mplovees 37 
Total 77 
Amtorg Trading Corp.! (all in New York): Emplovees 3 
Correspondents (recognized as officials of the U. 8S. 8. R 


lt New York ‘ 


In Washington | 
Pravda and radio committee (all in New Yor ) 
lotal 1] 
Grand tal 9] 


In connection with Soviet correspondents, it may be noted that the 
Department has established a limit of eight for the Tass offices in the 
United States and has so informed the Soviet Government 


z et delegat to the United Nations 
U.S. 8. R. representatives to the U. N. (officers and employees 66 
U.S. S. R. members U. N. Militarv Staff Committee 7 
Soviet citizens emploved by I N. Secretariat ) 
Grand total, U. N 82 
| purchasing and sales agency in the United States for the Soviet 1 


B. RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEI 


The Soviet Embassy was informed on March 10, 1952, that, in 
view of the restrictions which have been placed upon travel of Ameri- 
ean diplomatic and consular representatives and employees in the 
Soviet Union, the Government of the United States effective March 10, 
1952, was constrained to regulate the travel of Soviet personnel 
assigned to the Embassy in Washington, Soviet representatives of the 
official news agency, Tass, or Soviet representatives of other publicity 
media who are assigned for duty in Washington, and Soviet official 
personnel assigned to the Amtorg Trading Corporation in New York. 
Soviet official personnel of the Embassy in Washington, Tass repre- 
sentatives, and others who are Soviet citizens assigned for newspaper 
work in Washington are required not to travel to any point more than 
25 miles distant from the center of Washington without previous offi- 
cial notification at least 48 hours in advance. Soviet official personnel 
assigned to Amtorg shall not travel to any point more than 25 miles 
distant from the center of New York City without previous official 
notification at least 48 hours in advance. 

The Department has not been notified of any violations of these 
regulations by Soviet personnel 
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C. CUSTOMS 


On a reciprocal basis, a pro forma inspection, similar to that carried 
out by the Soviet customs authorities, is made of unaccompanied 
shipments consigned to the Soviet Embassy in Washington in the 
presence of a representative of the Bureau of Customs and the Soviet 
Kmbassy. 

D. VISA POLICY 


The principle of reciprocity is applied in the issuance of visas to 
Soviet official personnel. The speed with which such visas are issued 
by the Department of State reflects the practice of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. At the present time the United States applications for Soviet 
visas are acted upon within a 3- to 4-week period. In reciprocity, the 
United States issues single-entry visas to Soviet official personnel 
within a comparable period. 

The United States requires entrance visas from Soviet official 
personnel. The United States wartime exit visa requirement for 
foreign government officials was abolished soon after the end of 
hostilities. However, United States visas for members of the Soviet 
Delegation to the United Nations; for Soviet citizens employed by the 
Secretariat of the United Nations; for Soviet ambassadors, ministers, 
and officials of equal rank and diplomatic couriers are issued as soon 
as possible. 


E. DRIVER'S LICENSES 


In July 1951 the Department requested the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia te require Soviet official representa- 
tives applying for driver’s licenses in Washington to take a road test, 
in addition to the eye test and written examinations usually required 
of diplomatic personnel. This action was taken as a measure of 
reciprocity in view of the difficulty encountered by American officials 
in Moscow in obtaining Soviet driver’s licenses. The usual diplomatic 
practice as observed by our Government provides that applications 
for driver’s licenses made by diplomatic representatives possessing 
valid driver’s permits issued by their own countries will be given 
Washington licenses without payment of fee and after taking written 
and eye tests only. 


F. PERSONS WITHDRAWN AT UNITED STATES REQUEST 


On March 9, 1950, V. Gubitchev, a Soviet national serving as a 
member of the United Nations Secretariat, was sentenced to im- 
prisonment by a United States court because of his espionage activ- 
ities. At the request of the Department of State, the execution of 
this sentence was suspended on condition that Gubitchev leave the 
United States. This action was taken in order to avoid prejudicing 
the situation of American representatives in the Soviet Union and 
satellite countries. 

The Department on January 14, 1953, declared Yuri V. Novikov, 
second secretary of the Soviet Embassy, persona non grata because 
he had “engaged in activities incompatible with his status as an 
accredited diplomatic official.”” These activities were connected with 
the espionage case of Otto Verber, et al., which has not yet been tried 
in court. 








CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
I. AMERICAN EMBASSY IN PRAGI 
A, PERSONNEL 


On April 28, 1950, the Czechoslovak Government demanded that 
United States representation in Prague be reduced by two-thirds 
The United States Government countered by demanding the closing 


the Czechoslovak consulates at Cleveland and Pittsburgh and the 


reduction of Czechoslovak official personnel corresponding to that 
demanded of us. On May 23, 1950, the Prague Government made a 
further demand, namely that our representation there be reduced to 
12 Americans. We immediately required the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment to close their last remaining consular establishment, the consulate 
general at New York, together with the office of the commercial coun- 


ot 


selor in that city. The number of Embassy personnel permitted in 
each country has been the same since that time. There are no con- 
sulates remaining in either country. We have always maintained 


our Embassy complement fully up to the number permitted by the 
Czech Government, while the staff of the Czech Legation in Washing- 
ton has sometimes been below that limit 

In restricting our staff in Prague, the Czech Government set up an 
artificial distinction between “diplomatic” and ‘‘nondiplomatic”’ 
positions. Four “diplomatic”? positions were permitted, plus eight 
“nondiplomatic”’ positions. Under this arrangement, the following 
staff is maintained in Prague (all personnel are assigned to that city) 


Diplomat 1! idiz Ambassador, 3 State Department officers and 2 De 
t « lof utt hé 
Nondiplomatic (3 officers, 5 clerical 8 
I 13 


B. TRAVEL 


With a few minor exceptions, United States representatives are 
permitted to travel freely in Czechoslovakia, although our service 
attachés are required to notify the Czech Government of the date 
and itinerary of proposed trips 3 days in advance. 


c. ““SSECURITY’’ MEASURES 


The Czechs maintain overt and covert surveillance over the Embassy 
personnel at Prague. American officials in Czechoslovakia must 
assume that their telephones are tapped and that listening devices 
may be placed in the walls of their residences. Czechs who visit the 
Embassy are usually stopped by the police after leaving the Embassy 
and at least asked to show identification papers. On occasion they 
are interrogated and detained 


12 
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Local employees are subjected to harassments. In the past, some 
have been arrested, tried, and sentenced. The great majority suffer 
other hardships: 

(1) reduction of rations, 

(2) discrimination by the local authorities, 

(3) frequent reprisal of permission for their children to con- 
tinue schooling and compulsion of the children to work in national 
enterprises after 15 years of age, 

(4) in a few cases eviction from their apartments and refusal 
of other housing, 

(5) loss of personal friends because of latter’s fear that they 
will be suspected by the authorities if they associate with people 
who work for Americans. 

Local employees must be approved by the Czech Government The 
Czechs occasionally refuse to authorize such employment 


D HOUSING 


All Department personnel are housed in Embassy properties 
(the chancery and the Ambassador’s residence are large buildings 
The Czechs have made it very difficult if not impossible to obtain 
housing outside United States Government property D\ de lay ing the 
allocation of residences 


KE. OTHER RESTRICTIONS 


The Embassy encounters from time to tin ifficulties cor 
imports for the mission and the staff (supplies, construction mate 
when Czechoslovak cflicials insist on the letter of long-standing 
Czechoslovak customs laws; occasional delay in handling diplomatic 
pouches; high costs of local repairs and construction 

These matters are usually handled through the Czechoslovak 
Office of Services to the Diplomatic Corps which is authorized to 
deal with all business relating to the supply and operations of foreign 
missions in Czechoslovakia 


F. CUSTOMS 


Personnel departing Czechoslovakia must apply for export permits 
for unaccompanied effects. The application must contain a detailed 
listing of effects together with the appropriate value of each item and 
an indication whether the item was purchased in Czechoslovakia or 
abroad. The Czechoslovak authorities have power to deny expo 
of any item and occasionally do so. Packing is done in the residence 
of the departing official by Government packers in the presence of a 
customs official. 


G. PERSONNEL WITHDRAWN AT CZECH REQUEST 


Charles Katek, attaché Mar. 2, 1948 
Kurt L. Taub, clerk Do. 

Isaac Patch, assistant attaché Oct. 21, 1949 
John G. Heyn, attaché ; Oct. 25, 1949 
Samuel Mervyn, clerk Nov. 8, 1949 


Comment: The recall of Katek and Taub was requested with the 
oral explanation that the Ministry of National Defense had trans- 
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mitted to the Foreign Office an extensive file on their “‘espionage’’ 
activities with the request that they be recalled. 

Patch was accused of maintaining contact for a brief period with 
an illegal group, which it was said was built up by Embassy officials 
who had already left the country. Heyn was accused of obtaining 
“secret’’ information concerning the United Steel Works in Czecho- 
slovakia. Samuel Meryn, a former Czechoslovak citizen, was accused 
of delivering secret transmitters to an illegal group, together with 
operating plans and codes; Meryn was imprisoned for more than 2 
weeks, and was then released on condition he leave the country 
immediately. 


Il. CZECHOSLOVAK REPRESENTATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
A. CZECH EMBASSY 


All of the following are assigned to and reside in Washington. The 
breakdown is in accordance with that established for American 
personnel in Prague. 


Diplomatic Ambassador, 1 officer, and 1 service attaché 3 
Nondiplomatie (4 clerical, 2 chauffeurs, 1 domestic 7 
rotal. .« ; 10 


The Czech Embassy also has 4 American employees and 1 Czech 
citizen with immigrant status who was hired locally 


B NITED NATLONS 


The Permanent Czechoslovakian Delegation to the United Nations 
Headquarters in New York is as follows 


Dipl t 

Nondiplomatic 2 

I al 6 

(zee! itionals in the U. N. Secretaria 25 
C. TRAVEI 


The Czechoslovak service attaché is required to notifv the Depart- 
ment of the Army of the itinerary of trips outside of Washington 
3 davs in advance of travel 


D. CUSTOMS COURTESIES 


Since November 3, 1950, the Department has required the detailed 
listing of personnel effects by departing Czechoslovak Embassy per- 
sonnel. Any individual shipment is subject to verification by the 
United States customs officer whenever such vertification is deemed 
necessary 

BE. VISAS 


The speed with which visas are issued by the Department reflects 
the practices of the Czechoslovak Government. The latter issues 
single-entry visas for civilian American personnel assigned to the 


Embassy within 2 weeks, but there are long delays of about 4 or 5 
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months with respect to service attachés. The Czechoslovak Govern 
ment issues promptly (within 3 days) reentry visas for American 
Embassy personnel assigned to Czechoslovakia 

With respect to Czechoslovak personnel assigned to the United 
States, single-entry visas only are issued valid for 6 months for the 
chief of mission and for 2 months for other official personnel. Each 
request for a reentry visa must be made by a diplomatic note trans 
mitting the applicant’s passport to be visaed, his official title, the 
approximate dates of departure and return as well as the ports of 
exit and entry. The latter data have been required since January 
1952, when the Czechoslovak Government instituted new visa pro 
cedures for official personnel of foreign missions in Prague requiring 
similar data for reentry visas and requiring in addition exit visas for 
those departing Czechoslovakia permanently 


F. PERSONNEL WITHDRAWN AT UNITED STATES REQUEST 


The following Czechoslovak official personnel have been declared 
persona non grata: 


Theo H., Florin, first secretary of the Embassy Mar. 26, 1948 
Evzen Syrovatka, attaché of the Embassy Mar. 26, 1948 
Ervin Munk, consul general at New York Oct. 29. 1949 


Jan Horvath, housekeeper of the Embassy Oct. 29. 1949 








POLAND 
1. AMerRICAN EmMBAssy IN WARSAW 
\. PERSONNEL 


There follows a listing of American personnel employed in the 
Embassy in Warsaw 


State Department 
Officers 1s 
( rical 7 
Lota 22 
) ’ Defe 
Omi j 
Ni ar e Cor I ad ‘ 6 
War t officers and enh i met S 
i 1 IS 
(ira 1 total 10 


All United States personnel in Poland are stationed in Warsaw 
The United States maintains a consulate at Gdansk which 1s visited 
from time to time by the Embassy staff but to which no persons 
are assigned at the present time. 


TRAVEL 


Embassy personnel are free in theory to travel throughout most 
of Poland except that service attaché personnel must notify the 
Polish Army liaison officer 3 days in advance of each trip outside 
of Warsaw, giving the exact itinerary and time schedule. In prac- 
tice, Polish secret and other police officials and agents discourage 
and at times obstruct travel by close surveillance, roadblock obstruc- 
tions, and other police state tactics. 


C, HOUSING 


At the present time the United States Government owns or has 
under long-term lease housing for the entire chancery staff which, 
by local standards, is adequate. All service attaché personnel (except 
the Army attaché) rent lodgings privately, some in apartment houses 
otherwise inhabited by Poles 


D. “SECURITY”? MEASURES 


Harassment of Americans is manifest in a number of ways, the 
chief of which is surveillance by the police. The police pay particular 
attention in this regard to the service attachés and to diplomatic 
officers who speak Polish. Each foreign diplomatic mission in Warsaw 
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is patrolled 24 hours a day by a uniformed policeman at the entrance. 
Frequently he halts Poles who visit the Embassy whom he does not 
recognize. 

Surveillance while traveling in Poland is more troublesome. As 
service attaché personnel are obliged to notify the Polish Army 
liaison officer of their full travel itinerary, with dates and places to 
be visited, including the place where they intend to spend the night, 


the police are easily alerted. The advance notification enables the 
police to alert their agents along the route to be taken, to provide 
escort cars containing police agents in order to follow the American 


car and to cause further harassment. 

Surveillance on the road generally consists of following the Embassy 
car wherever it goes. and insulating the Embassv officers from possible 
contact with Poles. 


Surveillance in Warsaw is less frequent and bothersome. 


E. LOCAL EMPLOYEES 


We are still able to employ Poles who apply to us for work and meet 
our requirements. In practice a Pole whom it is desired to employ 
either at the Embassy chancery, or as a private domestic servant, 
must receive a letter of “authorization,” signed and sealed by the 
Embassy, to that effect. The prospective employee must carry this 
letter to the protocol officer of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs for 
incorporation of the employee’s name into a list of legitimate em- 
plovees. 

The secret police takes the usual police-state “precautions” vis-a-vis 
all Americans (and the personnel of other diplomatic missions in 
Warsaw) in Poland—intercepting Embassy and personal mail, exam- 
ining the contents of waste baskets, photographing papers left in 
apartments, inventorying books and personal effects, interrogating 
servants, tapping telephone lines, and so forth. 


F. PERSONNEL WITHDRAWN AT POLISH REQUEST 
Chester A. Opel, Chief, United States Information Service, was 
declared persona non grata in March 1949 when Polish authorities 


objected to references to Poland which appeared in the United States 
Information Bulletin. 


Il. Potish REPRESENTATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


A. PERSONNEL 


Polish Embassy, Washington, D. C 7 “ 19 
Consulate General, New Yor » ae 18 
Consulate General, Chicago, I] - 6 
Consulate General, Detroit, Mic 2 
Polish Press Agency, New Yor N. ¥ 2 

Total 4 , - {7 


United Nations Delegation: 


Officers (including Polish consul general, New ¥ staal 5 
employees i. i - uv 


Total BS oe4 : sat — 10 


United Nations Secretariat 
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B. TRAVEL 


In the absence of general restrictions on our representatives in 
Poland, there are no general travel restrictions on Polish officials 


resident in this country. The service attachés are required to notify 
the Department of Defense 3 days prior to each trip they make out 
of the Washington, D. C., area. So far as the Department is aware, 


this requirement is complied with. 


C. PERSONNEL WITHDRAWN AT UNITED STATES REQUEST 


None. 





ot 


HUNGARY 
I. AMERICAN LEGATION IN BUDAPEST 
4. PERSONNEL 


On February 23, 1950, the Hungarian Government alleged that the 
United States Legation was serving as an espionage center and 
demanded that the Legation reduce its ‘“disproportionately large 
staff.”” The United States Government, replying in a note of March 
4, 1950, rejected these charges as false and denied that the Hungarian 
Government had any right under international law or practice to limit 
or fix the size of the United States Legation staff. This Government 
pointed out that the Hungarian Government, by arbitrary and 
restrictive actions, had already created a situation prejudicial to the 
conduct of normal diplomatic, consular, and commercial relations and 
that, because of this situation, the staff of the United States Legation 
had already been reduced voluntarily. In conclusion, the United 
States Government stated that it would continue to adjust the compo- 
sition of its Legation staff in accordance with its own judgment of the 
requirements and taking into account the arbitrary attitude of the 
Hungarian Government which made normal relations impossible. 
There follows a listing of our American staff in the Legation in 
Budapest. All personnel are assigned to and reside in that city. 


State Department: 


Officers (including Minister 8 
Staff 10 
Department of the Army: 
Officers y 
Enlisted men 5 
Navv department: Marine enlisted personne 5 
Air Force: 
Officers l 
Enlisted men l 
Grand total__ 32 


B. TRAVEL RESTRICTIONS 


Since January 22, 1951, United States official personnel in Hungary 
have not been permitted to travel beyond a radius of 30 kilometers 
(approximately 18 miles) from a central point in Budapest without 
written authorization from the Hungarian Foreign Office. To date, 
travel permits have been freely granted to United States personnel 
for trips between Budapest and Vienna, but very few permits have 
been granted for travel wholly within Hungary. 


C. HOUSING 


All United States official personnel in Budapest reside in United 
States Government-owned properties with the following exceptions: 
The attaché-vice consul lives in quarters owned by himself; the 
assistant Army attaché, the Air attaché, 5 Army enlisted men, and 
1 Air Force enlisted man live in premises which are not owned by the 
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United States Government The Hungarian authorities have made 
no attempt to de prive these persons Ol housing facilities which they 
presently occupy and which, in some instances, were occupied by 
p rsonnel previously QSS1Ol d to the United States Legation. 


D. RESTRICTIONS ON LEGATION FUNCTIONS 


The Hungarian Government on July 2, 1951, required the United 

» Legation to discontinue certain public injormation activities, 
idu the operation of the USIS library in Budapest, motion 
cture showings, and music programs. United States consular 
activitv has also been curtailed. Since 1949 Hungarian authorities 


outside the Hungarian Foreign Office have communicated directly 
with the consular section of the United States Legation in only a few 
instances, and all official correspondence concerning the protection of 
through the Foreign 


American interests has had to be channeled 
saction of consular business has been made addi- 


Oihee, Che trar 
tionally cumbersome bv lack of access bv 1 .d States consular 
tionally cumbersome Vv lack of access Dy hited States consulal 


officials to Hungarian officials other than those in the Foreign Office. 
Moreover, the Hungarian Government’s policy of systematic political 
repression, its constant anti-American propaganda, and its continual 
violation of the rights and liberties of its citizens have engendered a 
general atmosphere of terror. As a result, Hungarian nationals do 
not feel free to call at the United States Legation or to have any 
association with United States Legation officials for fear that reprisals 
will be taken against them by the Hungarian security police. Existing 
Hungarian travel restrictions also handicap the performance of con- 
sular duties. The Hungarian authorities have endeavored in the 
series of political trials which they have staged over the past 7 years 
to portray the United States Legation as a headquarte 's ol spies and 


saboteurs. On such occasions they have sought to implicate members 
of the United States Legation staff and have charged them with 
organizing and engaging in espionage and with conspiring against 
the Hungarian Government. These allegations have invariably 


been given the widest circulation and most lurid treatment by the 
officially controlled Hungarian press and radio. 


E. ‘SECURITY’? MEASURES 


United States Legation personnel have been subjected to surveillance 
by Hungarian security police although this practice appears to be 
conducted on a periodic rather than a constant basis. It is assumed 
that all telephone communications of our Legation in Budapest are 
monitored and that listening devices are planted in United States- 
occupied premises whenever possible. In the period since the Com- 
munist regime came into control in Hungary, there have been 
numerous cases Where Hungarian employees of the American Legation 
in Budapest have been intimidated, arrested, and subjected to other 
harassments and penalties. Several Hungarian employees of the 
United States Legation have been imprisoned during the past 2 
vears. Most of the Hungarians employed by the United States 
Legation are persons who have been with the Legation for many 
vears. They are not assigned by the Hungarian Government. 
Household servants hired by individual members of the United 
States Legation staff are usually persons inherited from other staff 
members previously assigned to the Legation in Budapest. 
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F. PERSONNEL WITHDRAWN AT HUNGARIAN REQUEST 


Members of the American Legation staff who have been declared 
persona non grata and required by the Hungarian Government to 
leave Hungary are: 


Harrison Lewis, commercial attaché June 5, 1948 
Selden Chapin, Minister Feb. 11, 1949 
Robin E. Steussy, third seeretary__- Feb. 9, 1949 
Stephen A. Koczak, second secretary Jan. 29, 1949 
Lt. Col. Peter J. Kopesak, assistant military attaché Mar. 22, 1949 
Lt. Col. John P. Merrill, assistant military attaché Do. 
Col. James B. Kraft, Army attaché Mar. 10, 1950 
Maj. Donald E. Griffin, assistant Air attaché Do. 
Lt. Col. John T. Hoyne, assistant Army attaché Do. 
Ruth Tryon, assistant attaché July 5,1951 
Albert W. Sherer, second secretary " Do. 
Mary Eich, clerk Do, 


These officers of the United States Legation were variously accused 
by the Hungarian Government of engaging in espionage activities, 
conspiring against the Hungarian Government, or assisting Hungarian 
nationals to escape from Hungary. 


Il. HUNGARIAN LEGATION IN WASHINGTON 
A. PERSONNEL 


The present members of the Hungarian Legation in Washington 
are set forth below. All personnel are assigned to and reside in 
Washington. There are no other known Hungarian officials in the 
United States, although Hungarian couriers visit this country every 
few weeks. 


Officers (including minister)_..._....._...____.----- en ee 9 
Military attaché_____-_~_-- sicehtine datiaeca atest l 
Ait attaché... ....<...<« Seagate sas aware ; ] 
ha i a a es . oe! 

Grand total__- ; 27 


B. TRAVEL RESTRICTIONS 


On January 29, 1951, shortly after travel restrictions were imposed 
on United States Legation personnel in Hungary, the Department of 
State imposed equivalent restrictions on the travel of Hungarian 
officials in the United States. Under these regulations Hungarian 
official personnel in the United States cannot travel beyond a radius 
of 18 miles from the White House without written authorization from 
the Department. The Department takes into account the decisions 
made by the Hungarian Foreign Office on American travel applica- 
tions in Budapest in approving or withholding approval of travel 
applications submitted by Hungarian Legation personnel here. The 
Department has no reason to believe that Hungarian Legation per- 
sonnel have violated the United States travel regulations. 


C. PERSONNEL WITHDRAWN AT UNITED STATES REQUEST 


The following is a list of the members of the Hungarian Legation 
staff who have been declared persona non grata by the United States 
Government and who have been required to leave the United States: 


John Florian, first secretary Feb. 9, 1949 
Lajos Nagy, second secretary July 15, 1951 


Peter Varkonyi, Attaché_._-_- - Sees aga Do. 








RUMANIA 
[. AMertcaAN LeGation In BucHAREST 
A. PERSONNEL 
On May 13, 1950, the Rumanian Government demanded that the 

staff of our Legation in Bucharest be reduced to a Minister and a staff 
of 10. We presently have 10 representatives, as set forth below. The 
eleventh man allowed under the quota has not yet been assigned. All 
personnel are assigned to and live in the city of Bucharest. 


State Department: 


Foreign Service officers (including career Minister 3 3 
Foreign Service stafl 6 
Total 9 
Department of Defense: Officer serving in dual capacity as Military and Air 
attaché l 
Grand total 10 


B. RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEL 


Travel restrictions affecting all foreign officials were instituted by 
the Rumanian Government on May 5, 1949. Certain regions, coun- 
ties, and border areas were declared restricted territory with access 
only by special authorization. 


C., HOUSING 


There are no United States Government-owned quarters in Bucha- 
rest and thus housing for American personnel and most other prob- 
lems affecting their daily lives are handled through the Government’s 
Office for Services to the Diplomatic Corps (OSDC). This office has 
not been cooperative in most instances. Our second ranking FSO 
arrived in Bucharest in July 1952 and has still not been assigned 
quarters by the OSDC although repeated requests have been made; 
There is a housing shortage in Bucharest but there is little doubt that 
suitable quarters could be found for this officer if the OSDC so desired. 


D. OTHER RESTRICTIONS 


Certain basic activities of our mission such as the information 
program and consular work have either been prohibited by the Ru- 
manian Government (the USIS program was shut down March 2, 
1950) or severely curtailed. The Rumanian Government has also 
limited the frequency of courier travel to Bucharest to once every 2 
weeks. 
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E. ‘SECURITY’? MEASURES 


American officials in Rumania must assume that their telephones 
are tapped and that listening devices may be placed in the walls of 
their residences. 

In July 1952, 1 Rumanian employee failed to return to the Legation 
for work, and in November 2 others disappeared presumably into the 
hands of the security police. All of 13 other aliens employed by the 
Legation are subject to frequent interrogation by the security police. 
They live in constant fear of arrest. Servants hired by individual 
Americans are usually inherited from predecessors. They are not 
assigned by the Government, but are subject to similar police interro- 
gation. 


F. PERSONNEL WITHDRAWN AT RUMANIAN REQUEST 


Members of the American Legation staff who have been declared 


persona non grata or expelled by the Rumanian Government include: 


Wayne W. Fisher, third secretary ; Sept. 9, 1948 
Paul H. Green, attaché Do. 
Peggy Maggard, Foreign Service employee Do. 
Ruth Garr, Foreign Service employee Do. 
Henry P. Leverich, counselor Dec. 7, 1948 
Col. Robert Lovell, military attaché Do. 
Capt. Herschel Hutsinpiller, assistant military attaché June 14, 1950 


Those expelled in September 1948 were accused of taking photographs 
in the port of Giurgiu; Mr. Leverich and Colonel Lovell were named 
in a propaganda trial involving the Rumanian industrialist, Max 
Ausuit; and Captain Hutsinpiller was accused of hiding ammunition 
in Lake Snagov. 


II. RuMANIAN LEGATION IN WASHINGTON 
A. PERSONNEL 


In view of the restrictions placed by the Rumanian Government on 
the size of our mission in Bucharest, the Rumanian staff in Washing- 
ton is restricted to the total personnel permitted our Legation in 
Bucharest. The present members of the Rumanian Legation are set 
forth below. All of these personnel are assigned to and live in Washing- 
ton. There are no other known Rumanian officials in this country. 


Officers (including charge d’affaires) 


oa am oe 5 

Chauffeur 7 : = ‘ ; 1 
Personnel assigned but not yet arrived ‘ 3 
Total ‘ 9 


B. TRAVEL RESTRICTIONS 


On May 25, 1950, the travel of Rumanian officials in the United 
States was restricted to an area 35 miles from the boundaries of the 
District of Columbia. Travel beyond this area can be undertaken 
only by special authorization. In exchange for similar privileges in 
Rumania, the Department allows the Rumanians to make frequent 
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trips to New York, but other travel is only rarely permitted. The 
Department has no reason to believe that the Rumanians assigned 
to their Legation do not abide by the travel regulations. 


C. PERSONNEL WITHDRAWN AT UNITED STATES REQUEST 


Members of the Rumanian Legation staff who have been declared 
persona non grata by the United States Government include: 
Dumitru Sterian, chauffeur . . Mar. 25, 1948 


Alexandru Lazareanu, counselor_ Dec. 10, 1948 


Grigore Preoteasa, Minister counselor 





